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cerity and to decline was to offend. Next morning a
special train took the whole party back to Tacoma. The
theatre was packed in the afternoon with the most beau-
tiful audience imaginable, and Mansfield was received in
a manner he never forgot.

There probably are nowhere else such lovers of roses
as the people of the Pacific northwest, and this was the
month of roses. Every one invited by Miss Post sent
flowers to Mansfield. It is unlikely so many roses were
ever before seen in a theatre at one time. According to
a local newspaper, "they were piled eight feet high all over
the stage. The climax of the floral bombardment was
reached when four men passed over the footlights a basket
which was said to contain one thousand roses!"

Mr. Slocum, his manager, had been successful in secur-
ing cash guarantees for Mansfield's appearances this sea-
son. It eliminated the element of risk and for a time he
approved the policy. One night, however, he was humili-
ated to discover that he had received more for his perform-
ance than the manager of the theatre had taken in by the
sale of tickets. From that time he refused to play on these
terms, for he did not believe it wholly just that he should
be paid more than he could draw. This rule was observed
for a while, but gradually his managers accepted an
occasional guarantee. Nor was this without Mansfield's
knowledge. However, he always asked for the statement
of receipts. On only two occasions did he fail to make
a profit for the speculative resident manager, and in each
instance he sent for the man and insisted on sharing the
receipts such as they were.

On his return to New York at the conclusion of this
tour, several interviews with him were printed, and in
one of them he gave this significant answer as to whatal fortifications, ramparts,
